MARY  RIDDLE 

of  Svensen 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen  kept  an  almost-daily  diary  for  more  than  50  years,  detail¬ 
ing  the  events  of  her  life  in  the  Svensen  area  during  the  pioneer  days.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible  to  reproduce  all  of  her  writings  but  Vera  Whitney  Gault  has 
laboriously  gone  through  Mrs.  Riddle’s  twelve  ledgers  picking  out  excerpts  which 
seemed  to  her  to  provide  a  condensed  and  yet  detailed  short  version  of  Mary  Rid¬ 
dle’s  life.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  publish  the  first  part  of  this  in  this  issue  of 
Cumtux.  In  future  issues,  we  will  be  bringing  you  other  parts  of  this  diary.  We  hope 
that  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  did. 


Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  is  back  again  in  this  issue,  writing  on  two  different  subjects. 
In  a  short  article,  Evelyn  has  detailed  the  highlights  of  the  career  of  Father 
Leopold  Dieleman,  a  Catholic  priest  who  did  much  to  advance  the  progress  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  this  area.  “Priest  on  Horseback”  is  an  excellent  account  of  the 
life  of  one  of  the  county’s  most  dedicated  religious  figures  during  our  pioneer 
period. 


And  Evelyn  does  another  of  her  superb  accounts  of  the  coming  and  growth  of  one  of 
Astoria’s  first  families  —  the  Friedrich  family  of  Irving  avenue.  Lavishly  il¬ 
lustrated  through  the  courtesy  of  various  members  of  the  Friedrich  family,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  tells  the  story  of  Dr.  Frank  Friedrich,  pioneer  Astoria  dentist,  and  of  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  Most  of  the  old-timers  of  the  county  will  remember  Dr. 
Frank  and  should  enjoy  this  account  of  his  life. 


We  thought  you  might  enjoy  the  silhouettes  of  Astoria’s  leading  merchants  of  1940. 
The  cutting  of  silhouettes  is  one  of  the  lost  arts  so  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  examples  as  they  once  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Astorian-Budget. 


And  finally,  we  thought  you  might  like  to  share  the  big  day  in  the  life  of  Peter  Dor- 
cich,  one  of  the  Columbia  River’s  pioneer  gillnetters.  Even  back  in  those  days, 
Peter  Dorcich’s  record  was  something  to  talk  about,  but  today  one  can  only  long 
for  those  lost  days  when  the  Columbia  River  swarmed  with  Chinook  salmon  and  a 
man  could  go  out  and  catch  almost  5,000  pounds  of  salmon  in  one  day. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  MARY 


Born  in  Indiana  Died  in  Svensen,  Oregon 

June  19, 1840  April  10, 1929 


Moses  and  Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen, 
Oregon.  See  Nov.  14,  1890;  Jan.  20,  1891 
and  Jan.  23,  1891. 


Of  all  the  settlers  in  the  Svensen  area 
one  hundred  years  ago,  Mary  Riddle 
would  have  considered  herself  the  most 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Yet  she 
earned  for  herself  such  distinction  by 
keeping  almost  daily  accounts  of  her 
experiences  over  a  fifty-year  period, 
and  she,  more  than  many  others,  is 
remembered  because  of  the  legacy  of 
the  twelve  ledgers  she  filled. 

Even  in  her  lifetime,  Mrs.  Riddle  con¬ 
sidered  these  ledgers  her  most  precious 
possessions  and  lovingly  distributed 
them  to  her  closest  friends  during  her 
last  years.  Miraculously,  after  years  in 
various  attics  and  home  libraries,  all  of 
the  twelve  ledgers  were  located  and  are 
now  a  part  of  the  Astoriana  collection  at 
the  Astoria  Public  Library,  where  they 
and  a  typed  transcript  of  each  are 
available  for  reading  and  research. 

Mrs.  Riddle’s  first  writing  was  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  trip  from  Iowa  to  Oregon  in 
1878.  She  was  thirty-eight  years  old 
when  she  traveled  with  her  husband, 
Moses,  and  two  teen-aged  adopted 
children,  Henry  and  Ada,  by  covered 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  span  of  mules,  seek¬ 
ing  a  better  life  in  the  “promised  land”. 

After  stopping  for  a  year  in  Baker 
City,  Oregon,  where  Moses  and  Henry 
worked  in  the  gold  mines  to  get  money 
with  which  to  proceed,  they  spent  their 
second  winter  in  La  Center,  Washington 
Territory,  with  Mary’s  parents  who 
were  already  homesteading  there. 
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RIDDLE  OF  SVENSEN 


This  article  has  been  compiled  and 
edited  from  the  original  Mary  Riddle 
diary  by  Vera  Whitney  Gault. 


Moses,  taking  Henry  with  him,  sear¬ 
ched  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  River 
for  a  likely  piece  of  land  on  which  he 
could  file  a  claim.  He  finally  decided  on 
a  160-acre  plot  two  miles  through  the 
forest  south  of  Svensen’s  Landing.  Then 
he  sent  for  his  womenfolk. 

Mary  and  Ada  traveled  by  steamer 
from  La  Center  to  St.  Helens,  then 
boarded  the  steamer  Westport,  which 
made  a  stop  at  Knappa  on  its  way  to 
Astoria.  There  they  spent  the  winter  in 
the  cabin  of  a  friend,  walking  miles 
each  day  through  the  woods  to  a  clear¬ 
ing  in  which  Moses  had  started  to  build 
their  own  shack,  one  room  with  a  lean- 
to  kitchen  and  woodshed. 

In  May,  they  moved  into  “our  home 
in  the  forest,”  just  two  years  since  they 
had  left  Iowa;  no  neighbors  (the  Sloops 
and  the  Solds  who  had  traveled  with 
them  arrived  later);  no  roads,  only  a 
trail  hacked  through  the  timber  and 
underbrush  on  what  is  now  Market 
Road,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  in 
the  Svensen  community.  Their  cabin 
was  located  at  what  is  now  a  five-corner 
intersection  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
Svensen  store. 

Mary  wrote:  Now  this  is  the  end  of 
two  years  of  wandering  trying  to  find 
the  best  place  to  live,  but  if  this  is  the 
best,  I  do  pity  the  worst. 

Eight  months  later,  she  noted:  Our 
nearest  neighbors,  the  Hills,  moved  into 
their  shack  on  Christmas  Day.  Our  next 


The  photos  used  in  this  article  have  all 
been  copied  from  Mrs.  W.J.  Hunt 
Collection  -  Knappa.  1984 
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nearest  neighbor  is  Mr.  Fisher,  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  no  road  there,  only  the 
poorest  kind  of  trail. 

Mrs.  Riddle  began  keeping  a  regular 
diary  in  the  fall  of  1881,  using  an  old 
merchant’s  ledger  for  her  painstaking 
writing,  sometimes  using  laundry  blu¬ 
ing  for  ink  and  carefully  hoarding  each 
scratchy  pen  point  for  its  last  possible 
use.  During  her  fifty  years  of  record 
keeping,  she  filled  twelve  such  ledgers 
until  her  last  entry,  July  18,  1923,  when 
with  failing  eyesight,  she  could  no 
longer  see  what  she  had  written. 

Mrs.  Riddle  was  a  wispy,  little 
woman  who  never  weighed  more  than  a 
hundred  pounds,  but  she  was  a  sensitive 
soul  who  loved  the  beauty  of  her  flowers 
and  the  songs  of  birds.  She  loved  to  read 
and  was  delighted  when  friends  lent  her 
books.  Her  appreciation  for  the  written 
word  motivated  her  to  write  her 
diaries,  even  when  she  was  exhausted 
from  hard,  manual  work.  One  of  her 
greatest  joys  was  to  reread  her  earlier 
entries  and  marvel  over  the  changes 
that  had  occurred.  Many  of  her  entries 
seem  monotonous  repetitions  of  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  weather  and  her  own 
aches  and  pains.  But  now  these  diaries 
provide  priceless  insights  into  the  way 
things  were  in  those  days  of  long  ago. 

This  then  is  an  account  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Mary  Riddle  as  told  in  these 
representive  excerpts  from  her  diaries. 

Sept.  12, 1881:  Moses  went  to  work  for 
Mr.  Churchill  on  Monday.  Henry 
started  to  school  the  same  day.  Ada 
went  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  Mrs. 
Lewis.  (Ada  hired  out  for  house  work  to 
help  support  the  family. ) 

Jan.  2,  1882:  Henry  and  Jimmie 
Gilbreath  took  Moses  to  Tongue  Point 
in  the  little  boat,  the  Whitehall.  Then  he 
walked  from  there  to  Astoria  to  sit  on 
the  Grand  Jury.  Then  they  took  Ada 
back  to  her  place  to  work. 

Jan.  6,  1882:  Moses  came  home  from 
Astoria.  He  bought  two  pairs  of 


overalls,  three  tin  cups,  and  25*  thread. 
He  has  gone  back  to  work  for  Mr.  Chur¬ 
chill.  He  is  tired  and  nearly  sick  of 
working  in  the  logging  camp  in  winter. 

April  24, 1882:  We  have  had  a  little  ex¬ 
citement  out  in  the  wilderness.  Mr. 
Sutherland  came  out  here  to  get  signers 
to  a  petition  to  keep  Mr.  Mont  Miller 
from  putting  up  a  saloon  at  his  place  on 
Eddy  Point.  When  he  had  been  here  an 
hour,  Mr.  Miller  came  in  with  his  peti¬ 
tion  for  signers  to  let  him  keep  his 
saloon.  We  signed  one  and  not  the  other. 
They  both  stayed  all  night  with  us. 

May  8-12,  1882:  Four  years  ago  today 
we  left  our  old  home  in  Iowa.  We 
thought  we  were  coming  to  a  better 
country  —  but  oh,  sad  mistake!  But  now 
we  must  try  to  make  the  best  of  it ...  I 
went  to  Astoria  with  Mr.  Fisher  in  the 
Dauntless.  I  bought  me  a  new  hat  and 
Ada  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  corset,  some 
stove  black,  some  lace  and  a  few  things 
more.  I  saw  the  hearse  carrying  a  poor, 
dead  fisherman  to  his  home. 

May  19,  1882:  I  went  down  to  Mr. 
Sloop’s  last  night  to  sit  up  with  their 
dead  baby.  Moses  and  Henry  have  gone 
today  to  the  funeral.  They  carried  it 
down  to  the  river,  then  went  in  little 
boats. 

June  12,  1882:  Mr.  Knapp  came  today 
to  get  Ada  to  help  Mrs.  Knapp  with  the 
work,  she  is  all  tired  out.  So  I  am  alone 
again.  I  have  never  felt  so  lonesome 
since  I  have  been  on  this  side  of  the 
world. 

Sept.  19,  1882:  Went  to  Astoria  today 
to  see  the  cornerstone  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  building  laid.  We  had  a  terrible 
time  getting  home  —  had  to  come 
against  the  wind  and  the  tide.  Didn’t  get 
home  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 

Oct.  24,  1882:  Henry  went  to  Mr. 
Brown’s  today  to  get  apples.  He  got 
twelve  bushels  for  25*  a  bushel. 

THE  YEAR  1883 

Mrs.  Riddle  started  the  year  1883 
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with  a  lament  that  son  Henry,  now  eigh¬ 
teen  years  old,  must  leave  home  to 
work  in  Astoria.  “He  is  growing  so  fast 
to  be  a  man.” 

She  further  lamented  on  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  their  lives  —  “No  roads,  no 
teams,  or  anything  to  make  life 
desirable.  It’s  enough  to  make  us  grow 
old  before  our  time  to  live  in  such  a 
place  as  this.” 

April  24, 1883:  I  wish  Moses  was  home 
from  Mr.  Moody’s  camp  this  rainy,  cold 
night.  Henry  and  I  were  counting  up 
last  night  how  much  we  have  worked 
out  and  earned  in  the  two-and-a-half 
years  we  lived  in  this  place.  Moses  has 
earned  $557.  Henry  has  earned  $138. 
Ada  has  earned  $126.  And  I  have  earned 
the  little  sum  of  $24.40. 

July  29,  1883:  Who  should  walk  in  but 
my  dear,  old  father.  Oh  what  a  happy 
surprise!  He  said  he  and  Mother  had 
come  from  Lewis  River  to  live  with  us, 
and  Mother  was  up  at  Solds.  I  was  not 
long  in  going  to  see  her.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  came  home.  Now  I  hope  my 
parents  will  be  contented  to  stay  here, 
so  they  can  spend  their  old  age  in  peace 
and  comfort. 

Sept.  12,  1883:  Oh  God,  that  I  should 
take  up  my  pen  to  write  this  sad  news  in 
my  book.  In  one  short  week  our  dear 
Henry  has  been  taken  from  us  forever. 

(Henry  had  become  sick  while  elk 
hunting.  His  companions  brought  him 
home  and  Moses  took  him  to  the  Astoria 
hospital,  where  he  died  with  his  mother 
at  his  bedside.) 

“Oh  dear  Henry,  sooner  or  later,  we 
will  all  be  laid  by  your  side,  then  to  be 
with  you  to  part  no  more.” 

(Henry’s  grave  in  the  Prairie 
cemetery  at  Knappa,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  family  which  has  a  marker.) 

THE  YEAR  1884 

Jan.  12, 1884:  Oscar  Church  came  this 
morning  to  take  Ada  to  his  father’s 
house.  They  will  be  married  tomorrow 


Peter  Svensen,  Svensen,  Oregon 


in  Astoria.  Now  I  must  learn  to  live 
without  both  my  children. 

June  17,  1884:  Last  Saturday,  June  7, 
was  the  first  time  a  team  and  wagon 
was  ever  driven  to  our  place.  Over  five 
years  we  have  been  without  a  road  to 
our  house  —  and  a  woman  was  the  first 
to  drive  a  team  in  here.  Mrs.  Swensen 
came  to  haul  in  our  stuff  that  we  had 
gotten  at  Astoria. 

August  6,  1884:  Now  we  have  a  team 
and  wagon.  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  do 
any  more  hard  packing  to  get  our  grub 
in  here.  We  have  done  without  a  team 
for  over  five  years.  We  have  carried 
stuff  to  make  our  house  and  barn  and 
fences  -  it  has  all  been  packed.  It  is 
enough  to  break  one’s  back  —  and  one’s 
heart  too.  But  it  is  all  past  now  —  and 
we  can  forget  it.  Father  gave  the  team 
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and  wagon  to  Moses.  It  is  not  often  that 
one  gets  such  a  present  as  a  team  and 
wagon.  We  can’t  be  thankful  enough  for 
it. 

Nov.  6. 1884 :  Today  Angus  Sutherland 
came  from  Knappa  and  told  us  that 
Cleveland  has  been  elected  our  next 
President.  It  chilled  our  hearts.  We 
can’t  and  won’t  believe  it.  We  don’t 
want  a  President  without  the  least  bit  of 
honor  and  manhood  in  him. 

The  next  day:  Oh  what  good  news  he 
have  heard  this  afternoon.  Bill  Church 
was  up  and  told  us  that  Blaine,  our 
man,  was  elected  in  spite  of  the  first 
bad  news  we  heard.  God  has  ruled  that 
the  right  should  rule.  We  are  glad  — 
Moses  said  that  his  heart  had  told  him 
all  the  time  that  Blaine  would  win. 

The  next  day:  We  hear  again  that 
Cleveland  was  elected.  So  be  it. 

Dec.  3,  1884:  Our  new  almanac  has 
come.  We  have  already  read  all  the  fun¬ 
ny  stories.  The  best  one  is  where  Josh 
Billings  says  that  a  reputation  once 
broken  may  possibly  be  repaired,  but 
the  people  will  always  keep  their  eyes 
on  the  place  where  the  crack  is.  And 
that’s  true.  People’s  eyes  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  the  bad. 

Dec.  23,  1884:  It’s  hard  to  get  ready 
for  the  holidays  because  of  deep  snow, 
freezing  rain,  and  ice  on  the  river.  I 
spent  all  day  yesterday  picking  and 
cleaning  a  swan  and  two  ducks  that 
Oscar  Church  (Ada’s  husband), 
brought  over  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  a 
swan  before.  Now  we  have  him  all 
ready  for  our  Christmas  dinner.  I  will 
not  have  any  company,  though  our 
swan  would  make  enough  for  a  good 
company  dinner. 

Dec.  31,  1884:  Now  our  new 

schoolhouse  is  built.  Mrs.  Hills  and  all 
her  girls  passed  here  this  evening  to  go 
to  the  schoolhouse  where  the  settlement 
will  dance  the  Old  Year  away. 
Everyone  would  be  better  off  to  stay 
home  on  such  a  night  as  this  .  .  .  Now 
goodbye,  OLD  YEAR,  with  all  your  joys 


and  sorrows. 

THE  YEAR  1885 

This  year  brought  happier  times.  The 
Riddles  got  to  see  their  new  grand¬ 
daughter  when  Ada  and  Oscar  Church 
came  to  visit. 

They  got  the  news  that  railroad  land 
had  gone  back  to  the  government.  “We 
have  been  waiting  for  this  news  for  five 
long  years.  Now  we  can  get  title  to  our 
land  and  have  better  heart  to  work  on 
it.” 

The  Riddles  now  had  two  yoke  of  ox¬ 
en,  so  when  Mrs.  Riddle  went  to  the 
store  down  on  the  river  bank,  she  didn’t 
always  have  to  walk  through  the  mud. 
They  raised  a  good  garden,  gathered 
lots  of  watercress  for  greens,  and 
Moses  had  good  luck  fishing.  He  also 
made  some  money  hauling  provisions 
for  the  new  settlers.  When  he  couldn’t 
get  other  work,  he  cut  cordwood  to  sell. 

They  got  the  good  news  that  they 
could  now  claim  title  to  their  land  “on 
the  same  day  that  General  Grant  died,” 
July  23,  1885. 

July  28,  1885:  Yesterday  we  went  to 
Mr.  Fishers  and  bought  two  little  pigs. 
It  seems  like  doing  very  little  business 
to  buy  two  little  pigs  and  shut  them  up 
in  a  little  pen  and  save  every  crumb  and 
scrap  to  feed  them,  when  in  Iowa  we  us¬ 
ed  to  have  big  hogs  and  plenty  of  corn  to 
feed. 

August  27,  1885:  The  men  from  the 
logging  camp  began  to  cut  our  timber. 
That  will  be  our  good  luck.  When  we  get 
the  money  from  the  logs,  we  can  build 
our  new  house.  (They  moved  into  their 
new  house  three  years  later) . 

Sept.  6,  1885:  We  were  astonished 
beyond  measure  today  to  hear  that  old 
Grandma  East  was  married  to  old  Mr. 
Church.  What  is  the  world  coming  to! 

Sept.  28,  1885:  Six  years  ago  today, 
Moses  first  came  out  to  see  this  piece  of 
land.  What  six  years  of  hard  work  it  has 
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been,  and  still  we  can  hardly  see  that 
we  have  a  home  yet.  But  oh,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  then  and  now.  We  were 
then  out  here  all  alone  —  the  only  ones 
to  venture  out  in  the  woods  so  far.  Now  I 
am  glad  that  we  were  the  first  to  make 
a  break  in  this  wilderness  of  woods.  We 
have  harvested  fifty-five  bushels  of 
potatoes. 

Nov.  9,  1885:  A  week  of  hope  and  fear 
has  ended  in  awful  gloom  and  heart¬ 
breaking  grief.  Poor  Charlie  Brown  is 
lying  cold  and  dead  some  place  in  the 
roaring  Columbia  River.  Last  Tuesday, 
the  3rd  of  November,  he  and  Mr.  Smith 
upset  their  boat  coming  up  from 
Astoria.  Until  last  night,  no  one  knew  of 
their  fate  for  certain.  But  now  it  is  a  sad 
fact.  Moses  has  went  out  around  the  set¬ 
tlement  and  collected  $23  for  the  griev¬ 
ing  widow  and  child. 

Nov.  28,  1885:  Yesterday  I  saw  our 
new  neighbor,  Mrs.  Coffey,  for  the  first 
time.  She  is  a  poor,  homesick  little 
woman.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  her  to  think  of 
the  change  she  has  made  from  the 
beautiful,  little  town  of  Harland,  Iowa, 
to  this  dreary,  dark,  drizzling,  rainy, 
muddy,  woody,  unsettled,  uncivilized 
country. 

Dec.  28,  1885:  Yesterday  the  men 
went  through  the  woods  to  find  a  way  to 
build  a  road  to  Astoria.  We  want  a  road 
through  here  from  Knappa  to  Astoria, 
but  it  seems  like  nonsense  to  see  them 
try  to  build  a  road  through.  Nothing 
would  help  us  more  than  a  good  road, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  soon. 

THE  YEARS  1886-1891 

(In  February  they  had  to  sell  their  ox¬ 
en  to  have  money  to  live  on. ) 

June  2,  1886:  They  are  now  finishing 
our  new  schoolhouse  down  on  the  coun¬ 
try  road.  Our  wilderness  is  fast  turning 
from  wilderness  to  civilization.  We 
were  the  first  family  to  make  a  start  in 
this  unbroken  forest.  I  know  people  will 
laugh  at  our  beginnings  in  years  to 


come. 

Jan.  30,  1887:  What  a  fearful  bad 
week  this  has  been!  A  steady  pour  of 
rain.  I  went  down  to  see  Bear  Creek  this 
morning.  It  has  taken  out  Mr.  Havird’s 
fence.  It  has  run  all  over  his  garden. 
Our  well  is  full  to  the  very  top.  I  don’t 
ever  want  to  live  on  any  bottom  land. 
Big  Creek  is  up  very  high.  Charley  Ross 
had  to  move  his  house  back  from  the 
bank  of  Big  Creek.  The  creek  has  wash¬ 
ed  clear  around  Bender’s  bridge  and 
left  it  on  an  island. 

April  15,  1887:  I  have  got  in  most  of 
my  turnip  seed  now.  The  men  worked 
all  day  grubbing  out  two  big  roots,  but 
didn’t  get  them  done.  Such  a  hard  way 
to  make  a  farm.  Even  when  it  is  all 
clear,  it  is  good  for  nothing  until  it  is 
covered  with  manure. 

(Ada  and  Oscar  Church  and  baby 
Mary  have  moved  to  Baker  City  to  try 
to  cure  his  consumption ) . 

Jan.  28,  1888:  The  little  steamer, 
Gleaner,  was  blowed  over  and  sunk  to¬ 
day,  drowning  four  persons.  Seventeen 
passengers  saved  themselves  by  get¬ 
ting  into  a  fishing  boat  they  were  tow¬ 
ing. 

April  9,  1888:  Ada’s  little  baby  died  in 
Baker  City.  I  wish  I  could  write 
something  to  make  their  grief  easier, 
but  we  all  have  to  go  sooner  or  later  — 
they  are  better  off  who  die  young. 

June  17,  1888:  Now  I  am  awful 
lonesome.  We  had  lots  of  Sunday  com¬ 
pany.  Addie  Hills  and  Dannie  were  here 
to  dinner.  George  Hills  was  here  too, 
and  Mrs.  Swensen  and  Mrs.  Burnside. 
The  men  have  worked  in  Frank  War¬ 
ren’s  logging  camp  since  September. 

Aug.  19,  1888:  Now  I  am  pleased  to 
think  that  part  of  the  lumber  for  our 
new  house  has  been  hauled  up.  Mr. 
Swensen  and  Mr.  Olson  hauled  six  loads 
today.  I  know  we  will  have  a  good,  new 
house.  Moses  has  part  of  the  woodshed 
made.  He  has  worked  awful  hard  for  it. 

Sept.  7,  1888:  Dannie  Ross  and  Addie 
were  here  today.  They  are  going  to 
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move  to  Knappa  next  week.  We  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  our  new  woodshed  now,  settled 
down  to  live  till  our  new  house  is  made. 
The  old  homestead  house  has  served  us 
well,  but  now  has  to  give  way  for  the 
new  one.  They  have  finished  tearing 
down  and  clearing  away  the  poor,  old 
house.  They  are  getting  the  foundation 
blocks  for  the  new  one  up  today. 

Oct.  16,  1888:  We  are  now  in  our  new 
house.  It  seems  nice  to  have  a  good 
house  again. 

Dec.  16,  1888:  I  have  been  awful  busy 
all  week  working  on  my  mats.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  another  woman  in  Clatsop 
County  that  would  take  the  trouble  to 
unravel  old  gunny  sacks,  tie  the  threads 
together,  color  them,  and  knit  them  as  I 
have  done,  but  it  makes  very  pretty 
mats. 

July  6,  1889:  Now  the  Fourth  is  past. 
We  did  not  go  anywhere.  We  had  some 
lemons  and  oranges  and  nuts  to 
celebrate,  but  the  day  was  too  cool  for 
the  lemonade  to  taste  good.  Mr. 
Havird’s  folks  and  Jim  Coffey’s  folks 
put  their  dinners  together  for  a  picnic. 
Jake  and  Nin  Sold  came  this  morning  to 
spend  the  day  with  us. 

Aug.  2,  1889:  Two  weeks  ago  tomor¬ 
row  was  a  sad  day  for  Mr.  Swenson.  His 
team  and  wagon  all  fell  off  the  wharf 
and  killed  both  his  horses.  And  the  day 
before  that,  Mr.  Cole  felled  a  tree  on  his 
logging  team  and  killed  two  yoke  of  his 
best  oxen. 

Aug.  22,  1889:  Now  we  have  a  death 
and  a  funeral  this  week.  Mr.  Church 
was  found  dead  by  a  fallen  tree  where 
he  had  been  putting  out  the  fire  on  the 
log.  I  went  down  there  this  afternoon. 
Joe  came  home  while  I  was  there.  He 
had  heard  of  his  father’s  death  in  Port¬ 
land  and  came  as  soon  as  he  could.  Poor 
Oscar  (and  Ada)  will  feel  so  bad  for 
they  are  so  far  away. 

Sept.  1,  1889:  I  went  down  to  the  lan¬ 
ding  this  afternoon  to  see  the  boat  come 
in.  I  never  saw  so  many  people  at  the 
landing  as  there  was  this  afternoon. 


What  a  change  from  when  we  came 
here.  We  were  the  first  family  to  come 
into  these  woods,  but  we  spent  only  one 
summer  here  alone.  Now  there  is  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  settled  in  these  woods. 

Jan.  5,  1890:  The  Hills  did  not  go  to 
Astoria  yesterday  for  the  boat  could  not 
come  in  on  account  of  the  ice.  They  are 
skating  on  ice  today  in  the  slough. 

Jan.  6,  1890:  It  snowed  four  more  in¬ 
ches  last  night.  Elmer  Coe  came  along 
on  his  way  to  Knappa.  He  gathered  up 
all  the  mail  in  the  settlement  that  need¬ 
ed  to  go  to  the  post  office.  He  had  a  good 
pocketful  of  letters.  I  went  down  to  Mrs. 
Havird’s  this  afternoon  to  see  their 
poor,  sick  baby. 

April  21,  1890:  In  the  forenoon  I  pick¬ 
ed  out  and  sacked  potatoes  for  Mrs. 
Swenson.  She  drove  her  new  team  out 
for  the  first  time  to  get  them.  Mrs. 
Havird  brought  me  some  new  kinds  of 
beans  last  night.  Now  I  have  planted 
seven  kinds  of  beans. 

June  15,  1890:  I  am  thankful  for  kind 
friends  who  come  in  to  cheer  me  up.  To¬ 
day  Mrs.  Swenson,  Mrs.  Burnside,  and 
Frank  Cole  were  all  here  awhile.  Mrs. 
Hills  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Havird  came 
too. 

August  12,  1890:  Moses  had  to  go  on 
the  county  road  survey  today.  They  are 
surveying  a  road  from  our  county 
bridge  to  Astoria.  When  it  is  open,  then 
we  will  have  a  mail  route  and  will  get 
our  mail  better.  We  are  drying  apples  in 
the  hot  sun  today. 

August  22,  1890:  I  am  up  watching 
with  father.  It  seems  that  he  cannot  live 
much  longer.  Moses  is  somewhere  in 
Astoria  or  on  his  way  back.  I  do  wish  he 
was  home  now. 

Sept.  10,  1890:  I  have  spent  nearly  all 
day  hunting  old  Nellie.  She  has  her  calf 
hid  out  in  the  brush  somewhere.  I  have 
hunted  through  brush  and  weeds  and 
yellowjacket  nests.  Addie  and  Nettie 
(Hills)  came  over  while  I  was  hunting. 
Jake  Sold  came  to  take  home  the  pig 
that  Mose  gave  him.  He  brought  us  a 
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piece  of  bear  meat  that  he  had  killed 
near  his  house. 

Sept.  11,  1890:  Now  I  have  been 
through  woods  and  over  logs  enough  to 
kill  any  woman,  but  I  have  the  old  cow 
safe  at  home.  I  found  her  this  forenoon. 
Ruben  Coe  was  up  this  afternoon.  He 
has  a  bad  burned  hand,  helping  put  out 
a  fire  at  Mrs.  Havird’s. 

Sept.  22,  1890:  Mose  left  at  four  o’clock 
this  morning  to  go  to  Jake  Sold’s  to  help 
him  kill  a  beef.  Mosey  went  down  to  the 
landing  to  see  the  pile  driver  work.  Mr. 
Swenson  is  building  a  new  wharf 
alongside  the  old  one.  (Mosey  was  a 
young  nephew  who  came  from  Iowa  to 
live  with  them). 

Sept.  24,  1890:  Now  Mosey  has  gone 
away.  I  suppose  he  is  somewhere  bet¬ 
ween  Kalama  and  Ellensburg  by  now 
thinking  of  the  past  and  the  future.  I 
hope  the  future  is  bright  for  him.  Mose 
went  to  the  landing  yesterday  to  see 
him  off.  We  got  all  the  potatoes  in  just 
as  the  darkness  was  coming  down  —  50 
bushels. 

Sept.  26,  1890:  Mrs.  Swenson  came 
out  this  afternoon.  She  has  to  work  hard 
like  the  rest  of  us  to  make  ends  meet. 
She  is  having  their  old  porch  taken  off 
and  a  new  one  made.  Oh  dear,  father  is 
awful  sick  tonight.  If  the  good  Lord 
would  only  release  him  from  his  pain 
and  suffering  and  take  him  to  a  better 
world. 

Oct.  5,  1890:  Oh  what  a  change  one 
short  week  can  make.  One  week  ago  to¬ 
day  Father  was  here  to  dinner  with  us. 
He  was  quite  comfortable  that  day. 
Now  he  is  laid  away  to  rest  from  all  his 
pain  and  suffering,  so  we  cannot  mourn 
for  him,  but  we  will  miss  him  just  the 
same.  Mother  will  be  so  lonely  and  will 
miss  him  the  most. 

Oct.  9,  1890:  Moses  went  to  work  on 
his  new  hog  house  yesterday,  but  he  had 
to  stop  work  to  go  up  and  work  on  the 
new  water  pipe.  The  dam  must  be 
repaired. 

Oct.  16, 1890:  It  has  rained  all  day  and 


Mrs.  H.  Svensen 


thundered  some.  It  thunders  so  easy  in 
this  country,  not  like  the  thunderstorms 
in  Iowa.  I’d  like  to  hear  a  good  old- 
fashioned  thunderstorm  once  more. 
Mose  got  wet  at  the  dam  today,  but 
he  worked  on.  He  is  glad  to  have  the 
work  for  he  wants  the  money.  I’m  sure 
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we  need  it,  but  I  am  working  too  hard 
for  me,  for  I  have  all  the  chores  to  do. 
He  walks  to  work  and  back  by  lantern 
light. 

Nov.  5,  1890:  All  the  men  are  working 
on  the  dam  except  those  who  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  road  to  Astoria.  The  road  is 
so  muddy  for  the  men  to  travel  up  and 
back  to  their  work  —  two-and-a-half 
miles  to  walk  each  way  and  then  do  a 
full  day’s  work.  If  I  was  a  rich  company 
like  the  water  company  I  would  not 
have  my  men  work  so  early  and  late. 

Nov.  12, 1890:  This  settlement  is  going 
fast  in  improvements.  I  can  hear  Mr. 
Havird  hammering  on  his  new  woodsh¬ 
ed.  Elmer  Coe  is  making  a  new  addition 
on  his  house.  David  Cole  has  made  him 
a  new  house  next  to  Mr.  Coe. 

Nov.  14,  1890:  Now  Mose  has  done  his 
work  on  the  dam.  He  went  to  Astoria  to¬ 
day  to  get  his  money.  He  got  a  nice  new 
suit  of  clothes  for  himself.  Now  we  will 
have  our  pictures  taken  as  soon  as  I  get 
my  dress  made. 

Dec.  27,  1890:  One  night  this  week  I 
thought  we  might  all  be  blown  to  atoms 
and  scattered  by  the  wind.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  it  blew  like  a  tornado. 
Jake  and  Nin  Sold  and  the  children 
were  here  over  Christmas.  Dannie  and 
Addie  Ross  have  been  spending 
Christmas  week  at  home  (the  Hills)  .  .  . 
We  have  had  lots  of  company.  Mr. 
Oleson  ate  dinner  with  us.  Mrs.  Coffey 
came  and  Crystal  Fisher,  Birdie  Coe, 
and  George  Coe  .  .  .  Why  don’t  Ada 
write  to  me.  I  can’t  see  why  she  don’t. 

January  5,  1891:  Mose  went  all 
around  the  settlement  today  to  see  if  he 
could  sell  come  of  his  hogs  that  he  will 
butcher  on  Friday  .  .  .  Mosey  has  come 
back  from  Ellensburg.  He  took  two 
hogs  to  Astoria.  Mrs.  Coe  was  up  today 
and  brought  my  dress  that  she  has 
made. 

Jan.  24, 1891 :  Today  the  new  steamer, 
the  R.  Miles,  Captain  Babbage’s  new 
boat,  made  its  first  trip  to  our  landing. 
Mose  went  down  this  evening  to  see  it. 


Mosey  went  to  the  Burnsides  to  a  candy 
pulling.  Mr.  Hill  came  over  and  we 
made  out  a  list  of  fruit  trees,  for  he 
wants  to  set  him  out  an  orchard  this 
spring.  Mosey  got  our  pictures  yester¬ 
day  in  Astoria.  Today  I  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  envelopes  to  sent  our  pic¬ 
tures  off  in.  Moses  went  to  the  landing 
this  afternoon  where  he  signed  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  get  us  a  post  office  here  on  Bear 
Creek,  something  we  have  long  needed. 

April  18,  1891:  Mose  and  Mosey  have 
gone  to  meeting.  It  is  an  Adventist 
preacher  that  is  preaching. 

April  23,  1891:  We  had  a  short  visit 
from  the  preacher  this  afternoon.  Bir¬ 
die  Coe  came  up  after  school  and  stayed 
to  supper.  Mrs.  Sarah  Coffey  came  and 
spent  the  day.  It  is  her  Sabbath.  I  think 
the  Adventist  preacher  will  make  some 
converts  before  he  leaves  here,  for  he 
makes  them  all  spellbound  with  his 
preaching.  I  hope  he  will  do  some  good. 
Mother  is  very  sick. 

May  1,  1891:  We  had  the  Adventist 
preacher  here  to  dinner.  He  is  pretty 
good  on  arguing.  He  thinks  he  is  right 
and  all  others  are  wrong.  Mrs.  Burnside 
was  here  this  afternoon.  Poor,  little 
woman,  she  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
another  brother.  He  was  drowned.  The 
folks  are  having  a  party  down  at  the 
hall  tonight.  I  don’t  think  the  preacher 
has  done  them  much  good. 

May  12,  1891:  Mother  took  worse  last 
night  —  so  bad  we  had  to  sent  for  Mose 
at  the  logging  camp.  He  got  home  about 
twelve  o’clock  at  night.  Ott  Hills  started 
at  ten  o’clock  to  get  him,  but  now  he  has 
gone  back  tonight  —  Mother  is  better. 

June  15,  1891:  Only  two  weeks  that 
mother  died,  but  it  seems  much  longer. 
Now  she  is  at  rest  after  a  long  life  of  suf¬ 
fering.  I  can’t  wish  her  back  to  suffer 
one  day  longer  .  .  .  Now  how  strange 
things  come  around  in  this  world.  Now 
we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  go  back 
to  Iowa  to  see  Mose’s  mother  before  she 
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passes  away  from  this  earth,  which 
they  think  will  be  soon  now.  What  a 
sacrifice  we  are  making  to  get  off  We 
are  selling  everything  to  get  money  to 
go  on.  What  is  life  anyway.  Is  it  worth 
living  at  all? 

August  22,  1891:  Now  I  will  pack  my 
book  away.  Everything  is  packed  ready 
for  our  trip.  Ott  Hills  has  gone  to  the 
landing  with  one  load  of  our  things  We 
will  send  the  things  to  Knappa  today 
(Saturday)  and  we  will  leave  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  The  good  Lord  willing. 
God  alone  knows  if  I  will  ever  open  this 
book  again  to  write  in  it. 

August  22, 1891- 
June  29, 1893 

(For  nearly  two  years  Moses  and 
Mary  Riddle  visited  family  and  friends 
back  in  their  beloved  Denison,  Iowa. 
However,  Mary  soon  became  homesick 
for  “our  dear  home  in  Oregon.” 

For  fifty  pages  in  her  diary,  she  tells 
of  spending  time  with  various  family 
members,  where  she  and  Moses  worked 
as  hard  at  farm  work  as  if  they  had 
been  home.  She  hated  the  hot  summers, 
the  cold  winters,  and  the  roaring  tor¬ 
nadoes  that  sent  them  running  to  the 
root  cellars. 

“We  went  to  a  picnic  yesterday.  They 
said  it  was  a  good  one,  but  I  didn’t  think 
it  was  much  for  an  old  settled  place  like 
this  one.  We  have  a  bigger  crowd  in  our 
new  settlement  in  Oregon.” 

Then  Moses  became  terribly  sick, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel, 
they  set  out  for  home,  visiting  Ada  and 
family  in  Baker  City  on  the  way) 

THE  YEAR  1893,  continued 

July  1,  1893,  Saturday  night:  We  have 
been  home  for  two  days  now.  I  can 
hardly  take  time  to  eat.  There  has  been 
so  much  to  do,  and  so  many  coming  in 
all  the  time.  It  is  good  to  be  home  again. 


The  good  old  friends  seem  glad  to  see 
us.  Some  met  us  at  Knappa,  and  a  lot 
more  were  on  the  landing  at  home  to 
meet  us.  It  really  is  good  to  be  among 
them  again. 

July  29,  1893:  This  week  has  brought 
to  our  settlement  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  could  ever  happen  —  a  murder,  a 
horrible  murder!  And  to  think  that  any 
man  could  cooly  kill  his  wife  as  Mr. 
Hansen  did.  He  acts  just  as  if  he  didn’t 
care  anything  about  it. 

August  1,  1893:  We  hear  now  that  Mr. 
Hansen  has  confessed  to  murdering 
Mrs.  Hansen.  The  wicked  wretch!  I 
hope  he  will  be  hung.  Mosey  has  gone 
blackberrying  with  a  crowd  up  Blind 
Slough.  Today  I  picked  and  canned  five 
quarts  of  raspberries,  then  I  churned, 
and  then  I  browned  coffee. 

August  23,  1893:  We  hear  that  old 
Mrs.  Sold  has  left  him  and  has  gone  to 
Bagleys  to  live.  Nearly  the  whole  settle¬ 
ment  has  gone  to  the  camp  up  in  the 
Valley  to  pick  hops. 

Sept.  2,  1893:  I  am  very  tired  tonight. 
Mose  and  me  walked  to  Jake  Sold’s  to¬ 
day.  It  is  a  long  hard  walk  for  us  now. 
Poor  old  Mr.  Sold.  I  was  so  very  sorry 
for  him.  He  couldn’t  feel  any  worse  if 
Mrs.  Sold  was  dead.  We  stopped  at  Mr. 
Sloop’s  for  supper. 

Sept.  25,  1893:  Mrs.  Moody  was  here 
this  afternoon.  She  brought  me  a  half  a 
dozen  chickens  for  a  present.  It  was  the 
very  nicest  present  I  could  have  had, 
for  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any. 

October  18,  1893:  Jake  Sold  came  out 
this  afternoon  to  get  some  crabapples. 
He  says  that  old  lady  Sold  has  come 
back  to  stay  with  the  old  man  again. 

Sept.  24,  1893,  Tuesday  night:  This  is 
the  anniversary  of  our  wedding  day  — 
35  years  ago  tonight.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  a  nice  dinner  and  have  friends 
come  in,  but  we  are  too  poor.  People 
that  have  been  married  35  years  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a  party. 

Oct.  22,  1893:  This  morning  we  buried 
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51  dog  salmon  in  our  garden  for 
manure.  Then  I  wheeled  in  manure  all  I 
could.  Then  Mosey  and  George  and 
Elmer  Coe  caught  125  more  salmon.  We 
will  put  them  in  the  ground  tomorrow. 
Now  they  have  gone  out  tonight  to  catch 
them  in  the  moonlight. 

Oct.  29, 1893:  We  picked  all  our  apples 
this  afternoon.  I  think  we  had  about  12 
bushels.  Then  we  went  down  to  the 
creek  and  caught  16  dog  salmon  and 
dragged  them  home.  We  now  have  306 
salmon  buried  in  our  garden  for 
manure. 

THE  YEARS  1894-1895 

Mar.  1,  1894:  All  anybody  talks  about 
is  hard  times.  Mosey  went  down  to  the 
wharf  to  see  the  raft  of  logs  sold.  Jed 
Moody’s  raft  was  sold  at  auction  to  pay 
his  men.  We  heard  today  that  we  are  to 
have  a  railroad  made  through  here  and 
one  down  to  Astoria.  I  hope  it’s  true. 

Apr.  25,  1894:  We  had  two  letters  to¬ 
day  from  Mother  Gilbreath.  One  had 
one  hundred  dollars  in  it.  Bless  her  dear 
old  soul.  She  had  done  this  great  kind¬ 
ness  out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart. 
We  will  forever  bless  her. 

Aug.  29,  1894:  What  a  fearful  day  this 
has  been  with  the  whole  creation  on 
fire.  As  soon  as  I  was  up,  I  could  hear 
the  fire  coming  through  the  woods  over 
David  Rose’s  timber.  It  has  run  all  over 
the  front  place,  Mr.  Oleson’s,  Mr. 
Hamblin’s,  and  Mrs.  Church’s.  Mr. 
Moody’s  logging  camp  is  all  burned 
over,  all  his  roads  spoiled.  His  camp 
houses  all  gone  up  in  ashes  and  smoke. 
Mr.  Coe  and  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Jim  Cof¬ 
fey  came  out  to  see  how  we  were  getting 
along.  It  is  not  hurting  us  —  just  burn¬ 
ing  down  our  timber.  Our  house  is  in  no 
danger  yet. 

Aug.  30,  1894:  Fire  is  all  around  us, 
but  the  worst  is  over,  though  we  can 
hear  timber  falling  everywhere  in  the 
woods.  The  loss  to  everybody  was 
heavy,  for  so  much  cord  wood  was 


burned.  Mr.  Oleson  lost  lots  of  wood.  A1 
Church  lost  lots.  Mr.  Sloop  had  his  boat¬ 
house  and  boat  burned  up. 

(Many  of  Mrs.  Riddle’s  entries  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1894  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  her  husband’s  health  which 
had  been  failing  ever  since  their  trip  to 
Iowa.) 

Dec.  1,  1894:  Now  is  is  a  hard  task  to 
begin  to  write,  for  since  I  last  wrote,  I 
have  passed  through  the  greatest  sor¬ 
row  of  my  life.  Nothing  can  now  be 
harder  for  me  in  all  my  life  to  come.  My 
life  doesn’t  seem  to  be  worth  living,  for 
now  I  am  sad  and  alone.  Just  two  weeks 
tonight,  I  sat  by  the  bedside  of  my  dear, 
dying  husband  all  the  long  night 
through  till  in  the  early  morning  when 
he  passed  away  from  me  forever  —  to 
rest  from  his  long  suffering  in  over 
three  years  of  illness.  My  life  is  now  a 
dreary  drag.  Time  passes  like  a  bad 
dream.  To  be  alone  is  so  sad.  Father, 
Mother,  Husband,  Son  are  all  gone  from 
me  and  are  laying  side  by  side  while  I 
am  left  alone.  Oh  how  dark  life  looks  to 
me  now! 

(Mrs.  Riddle’s  entries  for  the  year 
1895  were  mostly  brief  and  mournful. 
She  complained  of  frequent  colds, 
headaches,  and  pains  in  her  eyes.  She 
complained  because  the  nephew, 
Mosey,  left  her  alone  most  of  the  time. 
Her  garden  and  flowers  were  her  chief 
interests.  She  found  comfort  in  writing 
letters  and  receiving  them  and  in  the 
visits  of  her  friends  and  her  walks  to 
visit  them). 

Apr.  13,  1895:  Mosey  is  out  on  the 
river  this  season  fishing  with  the 
Shonebeck  boys.  I  am  always  alone. 

July  3,  1895:  I  went  to  Astoria  yester¬ 
day.  It  was  my  first  trip  walking  into 
town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coe,  Jakey,  Mrs. 
Flynn,  and  me  all  went  in  Ruben  Coe’s 
boat  as  far  as  Tongue  Point,  then  walk¬ 
ed  on  down  town.  I  like  that  way  of  go¬ 
ing  as  well  as  any  other. 
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July  5,  1895:  I  went  to  the  post  office 
this  afternoon.  Mr.  Swenson  was  there 
with  a  petition  to  have  the  name  of  the 
post  office  changed  to  Swenson.  (It  had 
been  Bear  Creek.) 

Aug.  15, 1895:  Mosey  went  over  to  Mr. 
Houston’s  camp  yesterday.  He  tells  me 
that  Mr.  Houston  had  his  money  stole 
out  of  his  pocket  yesterday  on  his  way 
home  from  Astoria  —  $750  is  a  lot  to 
lose. 

THE  YEAR  1896 

(In  the  spring,  Mrs.  Riddle  spent  four 
months  visiting  her  sisters  at  La 
Center,  Washington.  They  invited  her  to 
live  with  them,  but  she  couldn’t  wait  to 
return  to  her  own  home.  To  get  money 
to  live  on,  she  decided  to  rent  the 
downstairs  of  her  house  while  she  lived 
in  the  upstairs.  Eventually  she  found  a 
renter). 

Dec.  12,  1896:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Arkersteadt  (Ackersteadt)  have  moved 


into  the  house  with  me  to  live  for  three 
years  if  all  goes  right  with  us.  They 
moved  in  last  Tuesday,  and  have  got 
their  household  things  to  set  to  rights. 
They  are  newly-weds  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  had  a  fine  chivaree  the  first  night. 

THE  YEARS  1897, 1898, 1899 

(In  1897,  she  wrote  that  her  greatest 
pleasure  was  reading  her  newspapers, 
the  Denison  (Iowa)  Review,  the 
Astorian,  and  the  Oregonian. 

In  the  year  1898,  she  spoke  often  of 
her  reading,  writing  in  her  diaries  and 
“one  good  thing,  I  have  lots  of  friends 
who  come  to  see  me.” 

In  the  year  1898,  she  spent  much  time 
making  quilts  for  friends  and 
newcomers.  She  was  often  called  to 
care  for  sick  children  and  to  minister  to 
the  dying.  She  must  have  been  an  angel 
of  mercy  to  the  distressed  and  a  nurse 
wise  in  natural  remedies.) 


The  Mary’s  Creek  Camp  crew  in  1887.  Pictured 
are  D.P.  Ross,  E.A.  Coe,  Jack  Campbell,  P.C. 
Harird,  A.T.  Hills,  Tom  Fraser,  Geo.  L.  Hills, 
D.A.  Rose,  Pat  Dowd  and  Geo.  Bowen. 
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Mar.  28,  1898:  Ada  Coe  will  start  up  to 
Baker  City  tomorrow  to  stay  awhile 
with  Mattie  Knapp.  I  would  go  too  if  I 
could  afford  it. 

Apr.  17,  1898:  Today  I  went  up  to  see 
Mrs.  Cusick.  She  is  in  great  trouble  for 
Mr.  Cusick  drowned  and  is  in  the  river 
yet.  He  fell  overboard  off  the  steamer 
Electric  last  Wednesday  while  coming 
up  from  Astoria.  This  old  river 
swallows  up  so  many  —  one  after 
another. 

May  16,  1898:  Everybody  went  down 
to  the  station  today  to  see  the  cars  go  by 
—  the  first  passenger  train  that  has 
went  over  the  new  road.  There  was  16 
coaches.  Several  of  our  neighbors  went 
on  it  to  Portland:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swen¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Crystal  Fisher 
Lee,  Mrs.  Minicker,  Mrs.  Burnside,  and 
Amy  Fisher.  From  this  time  on, 
passenger  trains  will  run  regular  every 
day. 

Nov.  15,  1898:  Mr.  Oleson  was  in  this 
evening  and  paid  me  $5  for  wood  he  had 
cut  on  my  place.  How  thankful  I  am  to 
have  a  little  money.  I  have  been  taking 
care  of  Mrs.  Hiner  in  Astoria.  She  is 
getting  better.  I  am  glad  to  help 
whenever  and  wherever  I  can. 

Oct.  20,  1899:  The  Ackersteadts  mov¬ 
ed  from  my  house  to  the  Hamblin  place 
where  they  will  have  their  own  home. 

(In  December,  the  railroad  and 
steamers  were  in  great  competition  for 
passenger  service  to  Portland,  so  they 
had  a  price  war;  train  fare  was  lowered 
to  50£  for  the  round  trip,  so  steamers 
lowered  their  fare  to  25tf.  Some  people 
went  to  Portland  several  times  a  week. 

To  end  her  chronicle  of  the  year  1899, 
Mrs.  Riddle  wrote,  “I  want  my  life  to  be 
full  of  good  for  all  around  me.  I  want  to 
live  for  the  good  of  others  while  I  am 
spared  to  live.”  She  was  then  61. 

THE  YEARS  1900, 1901,1902, 1903 

(One  of  the  first  entries  for  the  year 
1900  announced  that  Jimmy  and  Jane 


Armstrong  bought  the  Svensen  store 
and  took  over  the  post  office. ) 

Mar.  4,  1901:  I  am  getting  my  flower 
roots  dug  up  to  go  to  the  cemetery 
tomorrow.  Mrs.  Coe  come  to  see  what  I 
was  going  to  take.  We  are  going  to  take 
our  stuff  together  to  put  on  our  graves.  I 
have  given  the  rest  of  my  lot  to  them 
that  I  don’t  need. 

Mar.  22,  1901:  I  have  done  a  hard 
day’s  work  moving  my  things.  I  have 
rented  my  place  and  will  live  in  the 
other  part  of  my  house. 

Apr.  3,  1901:  Mr.  Vinson  moved  in  to¬ 
day.  Mrs.  Vinson  is  sick  in  Astoria.  The 
hired  girl  has  come  to  take  care  of  the 
children.  They  are  very  noisy.  I  don’t 
see  how  I  can  stand  it  with  my  bad  head 
and  weak  nerves.  Eva  Knutson  came  to 
visit  me  today. 

Apr.  4,  1901:  Mr.  Vinson  went  to 
Astoria  today  to  see  how  Mrs.  Vinson  is. 
I  took  Mrs.  Vinson’s  little  girl  down  to 
Mrs.  Havird’s  today  to  get  her  some 
aprons  made  so  she  can  start  to  school 
next  Monday.  Such  a  noise  the  children 
are  making.  It  kills  my  head.  Two  of 
them  fell  downstairs  today.  It  makes 
me  so  nervous  that  I  am  nearly  crazy 
with  worry  for  fear  they  will  kill 
themselves. 

(Eventually  Mrs.  Riddle  became  so 
fond  of  the  Vinson  children  that  she 
grieved  for  them  when  the  family  final¬ 
ly  moved  to  their  own  place. 

Descendants  of  the  Vinson  family 
have  remained  in  the  area,  establishing 
a  construction  and  heavy  equipment 
business  in  Knappa.  Douglas  Vinson  is 
a  great-grandson.) 

April  23,  1901:  I  have  been  to  Mr. 
Hill’s  funeral  today.  He  died  Sunday 
morning.  One  by  one  we  all  pass  away. 


More  excerpts  from  Mary  Riddle's 
diary  will  appear  in  the  Autumn,  1984 
issue  ofCumtux. 
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PETER  DORCICH’S  RECORD  CATCH 


This  photograph  of  Peter  Dorcich 
appeared  in  the  Astorian-Budget  on 
August  24,  1939. 


by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 


Peter  Dorcich,  a  33-year  old  Astoria 
gillnetter,  had  no  idea  that  he  would  be 
making  history  on  that  day  in  1904  when 
he  headed  out  in  his  sail-driven  gill¬ 
netter  to  make  his  first  drift  of  the  day. 
It  was  July  27,  1904,  and  on  that  one 
single  day,  Peter  Dorcich  set  a  record 
that  still  stands.  In  two  drifts,  he  single- 
handedly  caught  4,495  pounds  of 
Chinook  salmon. 

He  arrived  at  his  fishing  spot  early  in 
the  morning  and  began  to  make  his  first 
drift  directly  over  Peacock  Spit.  The 
tide  was  ebbing  and  Dorcich  and  his 
boat  drifted  out  of  the  river  and  ended 
up  about  three  miles  out  to  sea  due  west 
of  the  Long  Beach  Hotel.  At  this  point, 
he  hauled  in  the  net  and  found  that  he 
had  caught  101  salmon  with  a  total 
weight  of  2,595  pounds. 

Dorcich  then  hoisted  his  sail  and  sail¬ 
ed  back  into  the  Columbia  River,  riding 
the  flood  tide.  About  noon,  as  the  tide 
began  to  ebb  again,  he  put  his  net  into 
the  water  once  more  and  repeated  the 
same  drift  for  a  second  time.  This  time, 
he  netted  another  1900  pounds  of  salmon 
making  a  grand  total  of  4,495  pounds  of 
Chinook  salmon  for  the  day. 

It  is  not  known  just  how  much  Peter 
Dorcich  received  for  the  day’s  work  but 
at  that  time  he  was  fishing  for  Tallant- 
Grant  Packing  Co.  and  the  going  price 
then  was  5(  a  pound  for  under  25-pound 
stocks  and  6c  a  pound  for  over  25 
pounds.  His  take  for  the  day  must  have 
exceeded  $220,  a  fabulous  sum  for  that 
time. 

Many  years  later,  Peter  Dorcich  said 
he  caught  more  fish  that  one  day  in  1904 
than  he  did  during  the  entire  season  of 
1939. 
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THE  GREAT  ASTORIAN-BUD 


Lloyd  Van  Dusen 


S.W.  Lovell 


Harry  Steinbock 


Peter  G.  Cosovich 


A.W.  “Bill”  Kendall 


F.C.  Wilson 


Frank  Porter 


J.  David  Lawson 
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ET  SILHOUETTE  CONTEST 

Back  in  April,  1940,  a  silhouette  artist  came  to  Astoria  with  an  idea.  He  wanted  to 
go  around  the  town  making  scissor  silhouettes  of  the  local  leading  citizens  and  then 
have  a  contest  to  see  how  many  of  these  silhouettes  could  be  identified  by  the 
average  citizen.  The  Astorian-Budget  liked  the  idea  and  sponsored  the  Great 
Astorian-Budget  Silhouette  Contest  as  an  advertising  gimmick,  offering  a  $15  first 
prize  to  the  citizen  who  could  correctly  identify  all  of  the  silhouettes. 

The  artist  spent  a  week  in  Astoria,  cutting  out  silhouettes  of  51  of  the  town’s 
leading  merchants.  These  were  featured  in  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Astorian-Budget 
and  soon  local  citizens  could  be  seen  going  from  store  to  store,  carrying  the  page  of 
silhouettes  with  them,  each  hoping  to  identify  the  silhouettes  and  win  the  big  prize. 

On  April  10th,  the  51  silhouettes  were  again  displayed  with  identifying  captions 
under  each  one.  John  McLoughlin  of  Astoria  won  the  $15  first  prize  and  Mrs.  John 
Maki  walked  off  with  the  second  prize  of  $5.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the 
silhouettes  each  identified  correctly. 


Peter  Mardesich 


W.F.  McGregor 


S.L.  Nudelman 


H  E.  Thiel  C.A.  Nyquist  Willis  C.  Bell 
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Lester  M.  Crohn 

Alex  Karsun  Fred  Andrews 


Harvey  K.  Loop 
John  Jacobsen 


A.J.  Hemingson 

T.G.  Lovett  Beatrice  Burruss 


Albert  W.  Grimberg 
Randall  Reed 


Mrs.  Margaret  Elliott 
John  L.  Elliott 
Clarence  Short 


H.W.  Dahlgren 
A.E.  McCartney 
Larry  F.  Snyder 
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Ward  O.  Quarles 
Allan  Steffanson 


M.  Weistein 

J.A.  Witliff  Sigmund  Weinstein 


Frank  O.  Berg 

Peter  Paulsen  Hollis  Ransom  August  Hildebrand 


H.G.  Nopson 

J.J.  “Joe"  Leahy  Rex  A.  Haynie 


Fred  Thiel 
Henry  Thiel 
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FATHER  LEOPOLD  DIELEMAN  -  PRIEST  ON 


Out  at  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  the 
old  front  section  stands  a  large  cross 
marker  where  the  “Priest  on  Horse¬ 
back”  Father  Leopold  Dieleman  lies 
far  away  from  his  native  land. 

He  was  born  in  Ghent,  Flanders, 
Belgium  on  January  30,  1833.  When  still 
a  boy  he  aspired  to  the  military  and 
upon  meeting  with  his  mother’s  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  life  of  a  soldier  he  went  to 
Roulers,  France  where  he  met  Father 
Blondell  a  priest  from  America.  From 
him  he  learned  much  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  work  in  America  and 
upon  Father  Blondell’s  advice,  the 
young  man  determined  to  prepare  for 
the  priesthood. 

At  Roulers  he  completed  the  classes 
in  six  years  after  which  he  entered  the 
American  College  at  Louvain,  being 
one  of  that  institutions  first  students. 
He  graduated  from  the  theological 
course  in  1861  and  in  June  of  that  year 
was  ordained  in  the  American  College 
for  the  Oregon  Diocese. 

Father  Dieleman  sailed  for  America 
September  13,  1862  via  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  San  Francisco  to  Astoria  and 
on  up  the  river  to  Portland,  arriving 
there  October  31,  1862.  He  met  with  Ar¬ 
chbishop  Christie  and  was  assigned  to 
the  town  of  Salem  with  a  population  of 
900  people  and  no  church.  The  energetic 

St.  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea  church, 
dedicated  May  24,  1903. 
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RSEBACK 

by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 

priest  set  about  building  the  first 
church  in  Salem,  offered  the  first  Mass 
in  that  area  and  often  walked  or  rode 
horseback  to  the  settlers  farms  in  the 
outlying  areas  bringing  them  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  church.  Another  Salem 
enterprise  was  building  a  school  and 
convent  for  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Names  to  conduct  a  Catholic 
school  in  the  city. 

In  1874  Father  Leopold  was  sent  to 
Eastern  Oregon  for  missionary  work  as 
his  zeal  and  church  building  reputation 
spread  throughout  the  diocese.  His 
district  now  extended  through  wild, 
unsettled  land  from  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Nevada  to  Idaho  and  Eastern 
Oregon.  He  rode  horseback  or  walked 
on  many  lonely  and  dangerous  trips 
across  the  unknown  wilds  in  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties.  In  1871  he 
started  a  church  building  in  Baker  City, 
the  first  church  for  that  town  also. 

Everywhere  he  went  Father 
Dieleman  built  a  church  as  needed  and 
tended  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
pioneers  and  miners  in  the  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  wilderness.  A  small  church  was 
erected  at  Canyon  City  in  Grant  Coun¬ 
ty.  While  working  there  he  was  called 
home  to  Belgium  at  the  illness  and 
death  of  his  father.  From  there  he  went 
on  to  Rome  for  six  weeks  visiting  with 
Pope  Pius  IX  and  giving  him  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  progress  of  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Oregon  Country.  He  returned 


Fr.  Leopold  Dieleman 


to  Salem  and  was  Pastor  there  until 
1879  when  he  was  sent  to  Astoria  where 
the  unfinished  church  of  St.  Mary’s  Star 
of  the  Sea  awaited  his  direction  for 
completion.  At  his  usual  high  speed  he 
assisted  the  Sisters  of  Providence  in 
building  the  large  St.  Mary’s  hospital 
and  building  a  school  and  convent  for 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  to  begin 
teaching  in  Astoria. 

The  old  homestead  of  Judge  Taylor 
was  purchased  for  $6,500,  and  turned  in¬ 
to  a  convent  for  the  Sisters.  An  annex 
for  school  purposes  was  constructed 
next  door  to  the  residence  on  Franklin 
off  16th  Street.  The  dedication  took 
place  September  14,  1896  and  on  the 
following  day  school  opened  for  young 
ladies  in  Astoria.  Due  to  the  zeal  of 
Father  Dieleman  the  school  progressed 
and  later  boys  were  added  in  the  lower 
grades.  When  the  convent  was 
destroyed  by  fire  the  Devlin  family 
opened  its  home  for  use  as  a  school. 
The  Devlin  house  stands  on  the  corner 
of  16th  and  Exchange  Streets.  Father 
Dieleman’s  own  rectory  was  the  little 
house  on  the  North  corner  of  15th  and 
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and  Grand  Ave.  recently  restored  by 
the  owners. 

In  an  earlier  Quarterly  we  have  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Priest  on  horseback  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Catholics  in  the  Olney 
area.  From  the  time  the  pioneer  Leahy 
family  settled  near  Olney  the  John 
Leahy  home  was  the  meeting  place  and 
the  location  of  Father  Dieleman’s  mon¬ 
thly  Mass  services.  Miss  Eulalia 
Leahy,  again  in  Astoria  after  sixty 
years  in  Portland,  remembers  Father 
Dieleman  as  a  dear  friend.  When  she 
was  five  years  old  living  on  the  old 
homestead,  kindly  Father  Dieleman, 
coming  to  the  house  on  horseback, 
reached  into  his  saddle  bag  and  brought 
forth  a  lovely  surprise  for  little  Eulalia, 
her  first  doll,  in  her  memory  a  flaxen¬ 
haired  beauty  with  china  head,  hands 
and  feet.  She  turned  over  the  doll  called 
“mama”  and  then  “papa”,  until  older 
brother  Joe  and  sister  Teresa  tried  to 
discover  the  mystery  of  such  a  marvel 
and  silenced  the  doll  forever. 

When  the  Leahy’s  and  other  families 
moved  to  town  to  be  near  the  Church 
and  school  started  by  Father  Dieleman, 
the  saddle  bag  was  emptied  and  the 


brass  candlesticks  and  crucifix  used  by 
the  missionary  were  given  to  Eulalia’s 
mother.  They  are  now  part  of  the 
memorabilia  of  early  Olney  at  the 
author’s  homestead. 

The  Astoria  Daily  Budget,  Evening 
Edition,  for  Saturday,  April  6,  1907  car¬ 
ried  the  front  page  obituary  of 
Reverend  Leopold  Dieleman. 


OREGON  PIONEER  PASSES  AWAY 
Father  Dieleman  oldest  Catholic 
priest  of  the  State  died  this  morning. 

Rev.  Father  Leopold  Dieleman  the 
well  known  Catholic  divine,  who  for 
thirty  years  was  at  the  head  of  the 
church  in  this  city  and  State,  is  dead. 
The  end  came  at  12:35  this  morning 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  and  today 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  mourn 
the  loss  of  an  honored  citizen,  an  ardent 
worker  for  the  cause  of  which  he 
devoted  his  life  and  a  true  friend. 

He  was  a  true  philanthropist  and 
those  whom  he  has  aided  in  a  material 
way  in  times  of  illness  or  adversity,  are 
legion. 


The  former  Arrigoni  Hotel  became  Astoria’s 
first  hospital  -  St.  Mary’s.  The  Sisters  of 
Providence  began  their  work  in  1880. 
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Father  Dieleman  was  74  years  of  age 
and  one  of  the  pioneer  churchmen  of  the 
State.  Until  1900  he  was  Pastor  here, 
Chaplain  for  Fort  Stevens,  Canby  and 
Columbia,  the  Chaplain  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  and  a  man  of  unusual  mental 
attainments. 

Archbishop  Christie  came  to  conduct 
services  April  8, 1907  assisted  by  Father 
John  Waters  the  present  Pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s. 

When  Father  Leopold  Dieleman  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  Astoria  scene  in  1879  the 
Catholic  Church  in  an  actual  edifice  had 
existed  since  1878.  According  to  a  docu¬ 
ment,  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Dealy  who  was  treasurer  for  the  city  of 
Astoria,  a  permanant  church  edifice 
was  built  in  early  1870.  The  document 
read  in  part;  “Fort  Stevens  Ogn.  Sun¬ 
day  October  13, 1867.  We,  the  undersign¬ 
ed  members  of  Battery  C,  Second  U  S. 
Artillery,  do  subscribe  the  sum  set  op¬ 
posite  our  respective  names,  for  the 
building  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Astoria,  Oregon.” 

Then  followed  a  list  of  36  names.  The 
pay  of  the  soldiers  was  then  $13.00  a 
month.  Three  gave  $20;  seven  gave  $10; 


one  gave  $2;  and  the  rest  $5  each.  The 
total  was  $257.  Then  in  company  with 
Father  Fierens  of  Portland,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  soldiers  purchasing  the  pre¬ 
sent  church  property  from  J.M.  Shively  • 
for  $350.  The  following  year  some 
grading  was  done  by  the  soldiers,  and 
early  in  1870  the  church  was  erected. 
The  church  was  used  as  soon  as  com¬ 
pleted  but  the  formal  blessing  and 
dedication  did  not  take  place  until  1874  * 
as  follows: 

“On  Sunday  the  11th  day  of  October, 
being  the  20th  after  Pentecost,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1874,  the  first  Catholic 
Church  in  Astoria,  Clatsop  County, 
Oregon  was  blessed  and  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God  by  his  Grace 
Norbert  Blanchet,  Archbishop  of 
Oregon  City,  assisted  by  the  Very 
Reverend  John  F.  Fierens,  and 
Reverend  Patrick  F.  Gibney.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  a  choir  from 
the  Cathedral  in  Portland.  This  church 
edifice  was  completed  by  Father 
Dieleman. 

The  Rectory  was  built  in  1900  and  in 
1902  the  present  church  building  was 
built  on  the  same  lot. 


The  old  Olney  Road. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Friedrich  with  children  Frank 
Jr.,  Anna  Marie,  and  Henrietta. 
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DR.  FRANK  FRIEDRICH  - 

PIONEER  ASTORIA  DENTIST 


by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 


In  August  of  1903  Astorians  welcomed 
a  new,  young  dentist  to  this  bustling, 
fast-growing  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  He  was  Dr.  Francis 
Joseph  (Frank)  Friedrich,  fresh  from 
North  Pacific  Dental  College  where  he 
was  in  the  second  class  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  to  graduate.  After  a  three  month 
trial  practice  in  the  town  of  Dallas, 
Oregon  where  his  office  was  situated 
over  the  Dallas  Bank,  Dr.  Friedrich 
chose  Astoria  as  his  future  home. 

This  young  man  had  roots  in  Euro¬ 
pean  soil  as  did  many  Astorians  of  that 
day.  His  parents  Gustave  and  Marie 
Friedrich  had  migrated  with  their 
families  from  Austria  as  youngsters  in 
the  early  1870’s  to  Park  Place,  Oregon 
near  Oregon  City.  At  that  time  Austria 
was  a  large  country  encompassing 


Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  such  nostalgic 
territory  names  as  Moravia,  Galicia, 
Transylvania,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  Tyrol, 
Salzburg,  Dalmatia  and  more. 
Bohemia,  the  birthplace  of  Frank’s 
parents,  bordered  on  Germany  and  the 
German  language  was  spoken  there. 
The  two  families  knew  each  other  in 
Bohemia.  They  were  the  Busch  family 
and  the  Friedrichs;  Frank  Busch  was  in 
the  furniture-making  business  and  upon 
his  arrival  in  America  set  up  a  factory 
in  Oregon  City.  Soon  he  had  three  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  area.  The  one  at  Park 
Place  was  then  managed  by  Gustave 
Friedrich,  Frank  Busch’s  friend.  In 
fact  Gustave  became  his  brother-in-law 
when  Mary  (Marie)  Busch  became 
Gustave’s  bride.  The  Busch  Furniture 
store  has  been  operating  in  Oregon  City 
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Frank  Friedrich,  age  3 


since  1870  and  is  now  owned  by  Tom 
Busch,  a  great  grandson  of  Frank 
Busch. 

Gustave  and  Marie  raised  a  family  of 
six  children  in  their  Park  Place  home. 
Their  first  child,  Frank  was  born  April 
14,  1881,  followed  by  Marie,  Elsie, 
Adolph,  Bruno,  and  Anna.  Frank  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Astoria 
Marie  married  Henry  Endres  of  Park 
Place.  Elsie  married  E.C.  Gerber  and 
lived  in  nearby  Logan,  Adolph  lived  in 
Oak  Grove  and  Bruno  in  Springwater, 
Oregon.  Anna  married  Walter  Bailey  of 
San  Francisco  and  as  the  only  surviving 


member  of  the  Gustave  Friedrich  fami¬ 
ly  still  resides  there. 

Upon  arriving  in  Astoria  Dr. 
Friedrich  joined  with  Dr.  Ball  in  his  of¬ 
fice  on  Commercial  Street  between  pre¬ 
sent  11th  and  12th  Streets.  Shortly  after 
the  two  dentists  were  established  a 
saloon  opened  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dental  office  and  as  Dr.  Ball  was  known 
as  the  town’s  most  ardent  prohibi¬ 
tionist,  he  persuaded  his  partner  to  a 
quick  move  across  the  street  to  the  se¬ 
cond  floor  of  the  old  Gunderson 
Building  above  the  Charlie  Brown  Shoe 
Store.  For  some  reason  this  proved  to 
be  a  poor  location  and  Dr.  Friedrich 
decided  to  move  out  on  his  own.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  office  of  Dr.  Charles 
Washington  Barr  who  was  leaving 
town. 

The  Dental  office  was  in  the  old 
Mansell  building  where  Siddall  Apart¬ 
ments  stand.  For  two  years  Dr. 
Friedrich  carried  on  in  this  office  and 
then  the  former  owner  returned  to  town 
from  Portland  and  wished  to  have  his 
business  back  again.  Dr.  Friedrich  sold 
it  to  him.  The  next  move  was  his  new 
office  in  the  brick  building  on  the 
corner  of  11th  and  Commercial  above 
Gus  Schoenbecker’s  tobacco  store. 
Here  he  stayed  until  1912  when  a  fire  in 
the  cigar  store’s  tobacco  drying  room 
burnt  out  the  structure.  Immediately 
after  the  fire  the  new  offices  of  Dr. 
F.J.  Friedrich  were  opened  in  the 
Spexarth  Building  where  they  re¬ 
mained  for  forty-six  years. 

In  1908  romance  entered  the  life  of 
Dr .  Frank  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Henrietta  Germann  of  Naperville,  Il¬ 
linois  who  came  to  Astoria  to  assist  her 
ailing  Aunt  Mary  Schamberger  with 
three  little  children.  Joe  Schamberger 
was  the  owner  of  the  North  Pacific 
Brewery  in  Uppertown  which  later 
became  the  Fire  Station  and  will  now  be 
preserved  as  an  historic  building  by  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society. 
Upon  the  death  of  Aunt  Mary 
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Schamberger,  Henrietta  returned 
home  to  Naperville  where  Frank  con¬ 
tinued  to  court  her  with  letters,  flowers 
and  Bon  Bons  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  ( as  required  by  the  parents  for 
each  of  the  Germann  daughters; 
Frank  took  the  train  to  Naperville  and 
they  were  married  at  the  Germann 
home.  A  notice  in  THE  DAILY 
ASTORIAN  read:  “Dr.  Francis  J. 
Friedrich,  the  well  known  dentist  of  this 
city  intends  to  depart  this  morning  for 
Chicago.  On  the  8th  of  the  coming 
month  he  will  be  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Henrietta  Germann  of  that  ci¬ 
ty.  The  bride-to-be  is  well  known  in  this 
city  and  at  Seaside.  Dr.  Friedrich  is  one 
of  Astoria’s  most  prominent  young 
citizens  with  a  fine  professional  and 
social  reputation  and  he  will  leave  on 


Frank  Friedrich  at  age  18 


this  happy  errand  with  the  best  and 
warmest  wishes  of  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  He  expects  to  return  to  Astoria 
with  Mrs.  Friedrich  by  June  15th. 

Upon  their  return  to  Astoria  Frank 
and  Henrietta  moved  into  the  17th  and 
Irving  Street  house  pictured  here.  Their 
first  two  children  were  born  in  this 
house.  Frank  Jr.  was  first  then  Anna 
Marie.  In  1913  Dr.  Friedrich  purchased 
“Lot  Two  in  Block  One-hundred  and 
thirteen  in  the  City  of  Astoria  as  laid  out 
and  recorded  by  John  McClure  and  as 
extended  by  Cyrus  Olney,  in  Clatsop 
County,  Oregon.”  This  was  the  big 
home  at  463  Irving  on  the  corner  of  10th. 
Here  while  Dr.  Frank  drilled  away  with 
his  famous  expression,  “Open  wide!” 
four  more  little  ones  arrived,  making 
six  altogether,  to  fill  the  lovely  family 


Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Friedrich,  1902 
graduate  of  North  Pacific  Dental 
College. 
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The  wedding  photograph  of  Dr.  Frank 
Friedrich  and  Henrietta  Germann  taken  in 
1909. 
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home.  Third  child  was  Henrietta,  then 
Robert  (Bob),  Philip  and  baby  Pauline. 
A  play  house  soon  arrived  in  the  back 
yard,  a  gift  from  the  O’Brien  girls  who 
had  recently  moved  from  their  Upper- 
town  residence  to  a  new  home  on 
Jerome  Ave.  A  garage  was  built  in  back 
of  the  house  for  the  series  of  new 
automobiles  which  would  need  the 
shelter  through  the  years  to  come,  for 
the  hobby  of  Dr.  Frank’s  was  to  own  a 
shiny  new  model  every  few  years. 

The  first  auto  was  the  1915  Hudson 
Phaeton,  Model  40  with  jump  seats.  The 
cost  at  that  time  was  $1500.  In  1918 
came  the  famous  closed  Buick  Sedan 
followed  by  another  Buick  in  1922. 
There  came  a  number  of  Hudson’s  and 
Dodges  in  the  next  ten  years  but  the 
famous  picture  of  Frank  and  the  two 
boys,  Frank  Jr.  and  Robert  with  iden¬ 
tical  Oldsmobiles  takes  the  prize  as  a 
picture. 

A  tragedy  struck  the  Friedrich  fami¬ 
ly  with  a  cruel  flow  in  1931  when  nine 
year  old  Philip  died  in  a  bicycle-car 
accident  in  Astoria. 

Frank  Jr.  attended  Columbia  Prep 
School  in  Portland  then  went  on  to 
North  Pacific  Dental  college  following 
his  Father’s  career.  He  became  a  most 
popular  Dentist  in  Tillamook  County 
with  his  offices  in  Tillamook.  Dr.  Frank 
Friedrich  Jr.  met  and  married  a  pretty 
red-haired  Frances  Gompf  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  During  his  long  career  there,  he 
and  Frances  had  a  lively  family  of 
five;  Phyllis,  Beverly,  Mary  Frances, 
and  twins  John  and  Candace  who  grew 
up  in  Tillamook.  Frank  Jr.  died  Jan. 
28,  1980.  His  wife,  Frances  resides  in 
Tillamook  but  the  children  have  scat¬ 
tered  to  other  cities.  Phyllis  married 
Dr.  Robert  Potter  and  with  two 
daughters  Julie  and  Jane  lives  in 
Pullman,  Washington.  Beverly  and 
Jerry  Waud  have  two  children,  Stephen 
and  Diana  in  Portland  where  Beverly 
pursues  her  career  as  a  registered 


Aunt  Henny  Friedrich  with  Frank  and 
Anna  Marie  in  1911. 


Henrietta  Friedrich,  age  4  years 
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The  Friedrich  house  on  Irving  avenue 
about  1910. 


nurse.  Mary  Frances  Steindorf  lives  in 
Davis,  California  with  school  age 
children  Eric,  Kurt  and  Cara.  John  and 
Janet  Friedrich  have  two  little  ones, 
Abigail  and  Dominic.  Candace  married 
Robert  Carroll  and  they  have  two 
youngsters,  Danny  and  Libby. 

Anna  Marie,  a  well  known  Astoria 
High  School  teacher  and  counsellor, 
graduated  from  University  of  Oregon 
and  received  her  Master  degree  at 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
After  forty  one  years  of  teaching  and 
retirement  only  a  few  months  away, 
Anna  Marie  passed  away  in  Astoria,  the 
last  of  the  Friedrich  children  to  keep 
the  family  home  at  463  Irving.  Her  sud¬ 
den  death  shocked  her  many  past 
students  and  friends  in  the  Astoria  com¬ 
munity.  She  is  remembered  with  deep 
affection. 

Henrietta,  third  child,  graduated 
from  Star  of  the  Sea  High  School.  She 
joined  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  at  Marylhurst,  Oregon 
where  she  attended  the  college  for  her 
degrees  in  teaching  music  and  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  Her  professed  name  in 


Dr.  Frank  Friedrich’s  family  home  at  46 3  ir- 
ving  avenue  in  Astoria. 
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the  community  is  Sr.  Miriam  Philip. 
After  many  years  of  teaching  she  is  in 
retirement  at  Marylhurst  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1984  will  celebrate  her  Golden 
Jubilee  as  a  Holy  Names  sister.  The 
fifty  year  ceremony  will  be  at 
Marylhurst  in  June.  Her  classmate  in 
Astoria  who  joined  the  Order  of  Holy 
Names  with  her  is  Sr.  Marian  Dolores 
(Margaret  Robinson)  also  celebrating 
her  Jubilee. 

Robert  Vincent  (Bob)  Friedrich  at¬ 
tended  grade  and  high  school  at  Star  of 
the  Sea,  Astoria.  He  also  followed  the 
Friedrich  dental  profession  tradition 
attending  and  graduating  from  North 
Pacific  Dental  College  in  Portland.  He 
married  a  home  town  girl  with  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  her  own,  Miss  Vivienne  Northe 
R.N.  of  Astoria. 

Dr.  Robert  Friedrich  began  practice 
in  Forks,  Washington.  He  entered 
military  service  in  World  War  II 
becoming  a  Navy  Lt.  with  service  in  the 
Pacific  area.  Vivienne  Fredrich  re¬ 
mained  in  Astoria  with  her  parents,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Toivo  Forrestrom  for  the 
duration.  After  the  war  the  Robert 


Sr.  Mariam  Philip 


Dr.  F.J.  Friedrich  and  sons  Philip,  Robert  and  Frank  Jr. 
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f*  riedrichs  had  a  lovely  family  of  three, 
a  son  and  two  daughters:  The  three  live 
close  to  their  parents  today  and  are: 
Philip  who  married  Janet  Horman  and 
they  have  a  growing  family  of  three 
children;  Kenny,  Diane  and  David. 
Susan  is  a  career  woman  in  Seattle. 
Janette  married  Dennis  DeWitt  and 
their  two  children  are  Forrest  and 
Graham. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.J.  Friedrich’s 
youngest  child,  Pauline  Rose,  called 
"Babes”  by  her  father,  has  been  an 
Astorian  all  her  life.  She  attended  Star 
of  the  Sea  School  where  she  first  met 
her  future  husband,  Charles  Mestrich, 
graduated  from  Star  High  School  then 
on  to  Marylhurst  College  for  a  music 
scholarship.  Pauline  and  Charlie  were 
married  at  a  lovely  June  ceremony  at 
St.  Mary’s  in  Astoria.  The  Mestrichs 
have  a  growing  family  of  six  children 
and  nine  grandchildren  as  follows: 
Fredrick  (Fred)  is  a  mechanics  in¬ 
structor  at  Clatsop  E.S.D.  Area 
Center.  He  is  married  to  Ann  Mason  of 
Astoria,  their  children  are:  Bryan  and 
Gregg.  Christine  (Chris)  married 
“Bob”  Lennon  and  their  son  is  Colby 
Lennon.  Charles  Mestrich  Jr.  (Chuck) 
married  Cyndy  Donovan  of  Astoria  and 
now  they  have  two  little  ones  Jeanne 
and  James.  Chuck  works  for  his  father 
at  CHRIS’  NEWS  the  popular  center 
“for  everything  you  use”  in  Astoria. 
The  next  daughter  Paula,  also  a 
teacher,  married  Dan  Young  of  the 


Some  of  the  many  Friedrich 
automobiles.  Top  -  a  1915  Hudson 
Phaeton.  Middle  -  a  1919  Buick.  Bottom 
-  Dr.  F.  Friedrich,  Frank  Jr.,  and 
Robert  pose  in  front  of  their  identical 
Oldsmobiles. 


pioneer  Young  family.  Their  little  fami¬ 
ly  of  three  daughters  Katie  Sue,  Joanna 
and  Andrea  recently  welcomed  baby 
brother,  Daniel  Young  Jr.  to  their  cir¬ 
cle.  Dan  and  Paula  have  lived  near 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal.  until  recently  a 
move  to  Battle  Ground,  Washington 
brought  them  closer  to  the  old  home 
town  and  both  grandparents.  Richard 
(Rick)  Mestrich  married  Jamie  Wright 
also  of  Astoria.  The  young  couple  live  in 
Concord,  Cal.  Rich  is  working  for 
Westar  Tug  and  Barge  Co.  and  Jamie  is 
employed  by  the  Bank  of  Walnut  Creek. 
Katherine,  the  youngest  Mestrich,  call¬ 
ed  Kathy  attended  Astoria  schools  then 
on  the  Western  College  on  Monmouth. 
At  present  Kathy  is  employed  at  Pen- 
neys  in  Astoria. 

When  Dr.  Frank’s  family  was  still 
young  he  purchased  a  summer  cottage 
at  Seaside  named  the  ANNA  MARIE. 
Then  began  wonderful  summers  for  the 
Friedrich  children,  their  numerous 
Leahy  cousins,  their  good  friends  the 
James  Hope  family  and  the  neighbors 
at  the  Seaside  house.  Glorious,  magical 
days  flow  by  in  memory  as  they  all 
recall  the  Seaside  days  and  old  friends 
of  that  period  in  life.  Across  the  street 
lived  the  Sig  Young  family.  Sig  was  the 
son  of  Benjamin  Young  and  the  brother 
of  Dr.  Clara  Waffle.  The  Friedrichs 
spent  wonderful  summers  with  Nedra, 
Sigra  (Paddy-Whack)  and  Ben  Young, 
with  Josephine  (Jo)  and  Frances 
(Fran)  Waffle. 

Up  toward  the  beach  on  8th  Avenue 
was  ROB  ROY  the  cottage  of  the 
McGregors  where  little  McGregor 
grandchildren  visited  and  a  few  houses 
away  the  Atiyeh  family  had  a  summer 
cottage  where  a  little  boy  in  short  pants 
was  often  seen  playing  in  the  sand.  He 
grew  up  to  be  Oregon’s  governor.  One 
summer  a  patient  of  Dr.  Frank’s  gave 
him  a  “gentle”  donkey  in  lieu  of  ser¬ 
vices  rendered.  All  the  children  present 
that  year  took  turns  riding,  feeding  and 
teasing  the  donkey  until  he  chased 
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The  “ Donkey  Summer”  at  Seaside  in 
1926 


mother  Henrietta  around  the  block  one 
day  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  Summer 
of  the  Donkey.  With  the  changing  world 
and  the  growing  young  people,  the  AN¬ 
NA  MARIE  faded  into  memory  and 
with  it  dreams  and  joys  of  childhood. 

Dr.  Frank  Friedrich  was  a  staunch 
member  of  St.  Mary’s  Star  of  the  Sea 
parish  in  Astoria.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  building  of  Star  of  the  Sea 
School.  WHO’S  WHO  IN  OREGON  1929- 
1930  carries  this  paragraph  on  Dr. 
Friedrich:  FRIEDRICH,  Francis 

Joseph,  dentist;  b.  Clackamas  co.  Ore. 
April  14,  1881;  N.  Pac.  Dental  col.;  m. 
Henrietta  Germann  June  6,  1909; 

children  -  Francis  Joseph  Jr.,  Anna 
Marie,  Henrietta,  Robert  V.,  Philip 
Louis,  Pauline  Rose,  Pres.  Clatsop  co. 
Dental  Soc.;  B.P.O.E.;  K  of  C,  Repub. 
Cath.  Address:  Spexarth  Building;  463 
Irving  Ave.  Astoria,  Oregon. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DENTISTRY  IN 
OREGON  by  W.  Claude  Adams  carries 
a  number  of  references  to  Dr. 


The  Anna  Marie”,  Dr.  Friedrich’s  summer 
cottage  on  8th  street  in  Seaside  about  1924. 
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The  Friedrich  family  in  1932. 


Friedrich’s  career  in  an  excerpt 
follows:  F.J.  Friedrich,  in  practice  in 
Astoria  for  over  fifty  years  has  a  son  F- 
J.  Jr.  practicing  in  Tillamook.  Dr. 
Friedrich  entered  North  Pacific  Dental 
College  in  1899  at  the  first  session  after 
the  school  (formerly  the  Tacoma  Col¬ 
lege  of  Dental  Surgery;  had  moved 
from  Tacoma  to  Portland.  His  home 
was  in  Oregon  City  and  previous  to 
entering  dental  school  he  was  employed 
at  the  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  saving  his  money  for  his  school¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Frank  loved  music  and  as  a  youth 
studied  the  violin.  He  would  travel  into 
Portland  for  his  weekly  lesson  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  play  his  instrument  all  of  his 
life.  Later  years  his  daughters  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  the  piano.  The 
children  recall  his  fondness  for  all  types 
of  music  but  especially  for  bands  in 
parades  and  even  the  circus.  On  days 
when  the  circus  came  to  Astoria,  he 
would  round  up  the  entire  family  and 


joyfully  attend.  He  seemed  not  ever  to 
be  without  his  cigar  and  in  all  family 
■pictures  is  seen  holding  one  in  his  left 
hand.  He  loved  his  children  and 
especially  the  babies.  He  would  carry 
the  little  one  around  crooning  a  sort  of 
lullaby.  If  that  didn’t  “hush”  the  babe 
he  might  be  seen  pushing  a  bit  of  candy 
into  her  mouth  and  of  course  THAT 
always  worked. 

He  was  called  “Pops”  by  his  children 
and  always  had  a  great  sense  of  humor, 
often  droll  at  times.  Once  when  Henriet¬ 
ta  kept  badgering  him  to  “get  rid  of  that 
smelly  cigar”  he  borrowed  a  cigarette 
from  one  of  his  guests,  put  it  between 
his  lips  and  lit  it  in  the  center.  As  the 
cigarette  burned  toward  both  ends  he 
puffed  with  gusto  amid  the  hysterical 
laughter  of  his  guests. 

Pops  lived  a  long,  fruitful  life  to  the 
age  of  77  years.  He  enjoyed  the  family 
gatherings  and  watching  his  grand¬ 
children  grow  up  around  him.  1958  saw 
the  end  of  his  long  and  contented  life. 
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Henrietta  Germann  Friedrich  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  me  to  write  of  in  a  single 
paragraph.  She  was  known  as  a  true 
Christian  philanthropist  always  giving 
to  others  within  and  without  the  family. 
She  loved  children  and  their  pets  and  is 
remembered  by  her  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews  and  friends  as  “Aunt  Hen- 


joy  to  be  received  with  open  arms  and 
consolation  or  happy  smile  for  your 
triumph.  She  was  my  own  dear  Aunt, 
sister  to  my  Mother  and  at  the  loss  of 
my  Mother  became  the  haven  for  my 
own  refuge.  Her  life  of  86  years  was  all 
too  short  for  her  dreams  and  plans. 
Henrietta  Germann  Friedrich  1885- 


Photograph  of  the  F riedrich  family  taken  at  the  christening  of 


Susan  Friedrich  and  Frederick  C.  Mestrich 
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Members  of  the  Friedrich  family  gather  for  a  family  portrait. 
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